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"MASONIC MIRROR. 


Puoushed every Saturday —Moore & Sev: y, 75 Washingion:st. 
Terms: Two Doliars a year, piyable on subseribing, or three De! 
Jars in sixty days after. One Doliar and Fifty Cents for six mots. 
Vosubseriptions received for alessterm., Agents,who obtam sy 
annualsabserbers, and become responsi le tur them, shall be alles 


the s-venthsopy ioe heir services, Letters must be Post Para. 
HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF MASONRY NO. 25. 
ENCAMPMENTS. 


The organization and government of Encamp- 
ments are similar to the organization and govern- 
ment of Chapters. The Encampments within 2 
certain district are under the jurisdiction of a 
Grand Encampment, and that Grand Encampment 
under the jurisdiction of the General Grand En- 
campment of the United States of America. The 
General Grand Encampment was formed in the 
following manner. At an assembly of the Grand 
Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
holden at Boston, in May, 1816, it was resolved, 
“that three delegates be appointed on the part of 
this Grand Encampment to meet a General Grand 
Convention, to be holden in the city of Philadelphia, 
or the city of New York, in the month of June, A. 
D. 1816, for the purpose of forming a General 
Grand Encampment of Knights ‘Templars for the 
United States, and a Constitution for the govern- 
ment of the same; and the M. E. Thomas Smith 
Webb, M. E. Henry Fowle, and M. E. John Snow, 
were appointed accordingly. 

‘Lhe delegates proceeded to the city of N. York, 
where a Convention assembled, consisting of the 
representatives of nine Encampments and Councils. 
The Convention, after mature deliberation, formed 
and opened a General Grand Encampment of | 
Knights Templars, and the appendant orders, for 
the United States, 

There are also several Councils of Royal and 
Select Masters, in this state. ‘This order of Ma- 
sonry is but little known, having been but recently 
introduced into this country. It can only be con- 
ferred on Royal Arch Masons. ‘T'o such it is inter- 
esting for its moral and historical illustrations, and 
especially, from the ¢ircumstance that it ‘ rational- 
ly accounts for the concealment and preservation” 
of a copy of the Jewish Scriptures, and many other 
“essentials of the Craft, which lay buried in dark- 


knowledge of which, the Masonic character cannot 


be complete.” 


THE SENSES. 


‘relief from hunger or pain, a pleasure amounting 
to ecstacy, when intuitive emotions of piety arise in 
their bosoms to Him who has been their shepherd 
in all their wanderings 

| 


Continved trom page 186 


TASTE. 


It is probable that every substance which affects 
the taste is in some measure soluble in the saliva; 


for without some peculiar affinity, the tonge, palate |’ 


and fauces could not be so easily affected. In con- 


sidering the phenomena presented by the organ of 
taste, we must carefully distinguish the sensation of 


taste from that of touch, which arises from the ap- 
plication of the tangible sapient body to that organ. 
‘The application of sapiert bodies to the tongue im- 
mediately produces a change, or affection of the 
sensorial organs, and is attended by a change in 
the sentient mind. 

Memory is unable to point out the period when 
we were not, in some measure, impressed with a 
belief of the existence of an external world. ‘The 
maternal embrace and endearing appellations 
prompted by an affection “stronger than death,” 
in all probability, first touched a sympathetic and 
responding cord in our little bosoms, which the 
name of mother alone is capable, even in mature 
life, of awakening. It is therefore necessary to 
separate, as much as possible, the feelings which the 
organic affections excite at present, from those that 
we may suppose them to have excited originally. 
In testing fruit, for instance, the sensation is imme- 
diately referred to a peach or an apple as its ante- 
cedent, because we have frequently found the same 
sensation to be produced by the same substance, 
aud not as spontaneous feelings originating in the 
independent constitution of the soul. Yet on ex- 
amination we find that this external reference is 
posterior to the simple sensations, and that previous 
experience suggests this reference; as when we see 
the blasted oak, we immediately suppose it to be 
the effect of the thunderbolt, an inference we could 
not have drawn if we had been unacquainted with 
lightning; or when we see the shadow of the moon 
reflected on the bosom of the placid lake, we im- 
mediately cast our eyes to that firmament where 
she shines, a token of the divine care and goodness. 
From the simple sensations, therefore, of taste, we 
could never have become acquainted with the prop- 
erties of external matte:—of bodies possessed of 
the qualities of extension and resistance. 

How materially the sister organs of taste and 
smel] add to our pleasure it is surely unnecessary 
to mention, except to remind us that God who 
clothes ‘the lily of the field,” and who has covered 
our world with a profusion of beautiful plants and 
flowers, in whose fair forms our minds delight, and 
with whose fragrance so exhilarating, our thanks 
should ascend to our commen parent, who in his 
creation has remembered not only our wants, but 
our comforts. 

When the scattered family occasionally assemble 
round the parental board, to partake of the social 
meal, and to converse upon the joys and sorrows 


Ness, for the space of 470 years, and without a 


experienced since their last meeting; they feel a 
pleasure in the repast, independent of the mere 


HIS'TORICAL. 
From the 

From the conduct of the people in relation to 

Morgan and Miller, we should conclude that they 

believed that these redoubtable heroes were now, 


‘for the first time in the history of man, making the 
|“ praiseworthy” effort of unveiling the principles of 
our “degraded” institution, and exposing their 
noble bosoms to the displeasure of that which was 
| never before assailed—of that, the power of which 
_ was ever esteemed equal, at least, to all that could 
be opposed to it. It will be found it is quite oth- 
| erwise. Similar, and more hardy attempts have 
often been made. And what is well worthy of 
note, among all the various recreants who have 
| come out in these “disclosures,” there never yet 
was one who was put to jeopardy of life or liberty, 
in consequence thereof, before the late vicious and 
unmasonic outrage on William Morgan. The con- 
tempt of the fraternity, and the operation of their 
own consciences, has ever been sufficient punish- 
ment to prompt them, sooner or later, to retrograde 
and honestly state that either malevolence or spec- 
ulation had been their inducements so to have done. 
Is it within the recollection or reading of any one, 
whether mason or not, that the fraternity has ever 
claimed to punish their refractory members, more 
than by expelling them? Is not that fact, then, 
worthy of much weight, in solving the question, 
whether Morgan was carried away by a number of 
enthusiasts, or in accordance with the long estab- 
lished usages of the fraternity? I have once con- 
tended, and I here repeat the position, that ‘ ma- 
sonry, in all but its practice of morality and benev- 
olence, is purely a historical thing;” that she wields 
no power aside from public justice; and that “the 
most beautiful pillar of her structure is the perfect 
|| loyalty and subordination of the Order to the laws 
jof the respective countries in which it exists, and 
|| yet those of various and often conflicting local and 
pol:tical opinions, are ever brothers still and quar- 
rel not.” These are a few of the many attempts 
which have at various times and places been assay- 
ed against masonry —yet, straage to tell, this “ play 
thing”? still exists. 

In 1789, the Abbe le Franc, of the Order of Je- 
sus, 4 Freemason, put forth a book, entitled “Voile 
Leve,” or the “ veil raised up;” purporting to be 
an exposition of the several higher degrees of ma- 
sonry, particularly those called Knights of St. An- 
drew, and Knights of the Sun. This father being 
a man of reputed integrity and sanctity, his work 
had its ephemeral popularity, and contributed not 
a little to that state of civil discord under which the 
bloody revolution in France broke out,—yet, nei- 
ther is masonry annihilated nor did the famous Le 


Franc succeed to the purple, but is said to have 
died in 1803, a state prisoner, in the fortress of Di- 
jon. 
tn 1739, Capt. George Hutchinson published a 
| small pamphlet, under the auspices of Sir Thomas 

Folkstone, of Denbigh, entitled, in the vaunting 
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MASONIC 


OR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


language of those days, the “‘Proud spirit of Free- 
masonry ;” professedly the three first degrees, or, in 
the terms of the book, “all and every part of craf- 
tie-work comprised in its first and common class- 
es.” ‘The writer and his book, for any thing that 
is known to the contrary, died natural deaths. 
Goodall, the author of ‘“Jachin and Boaz,” though | 
he made his publication matter of pecuniary profit, | 
yet fled from deserved contempt, and died neglect- | 
ed,—a voluntary exile from his native land. 
During the last century, Count Valiseneri, of 
Leghorn, set himself in array against the Freema- 
sons, and succeeded so far in his treacherous perse- 


cution, as to procute to be b-nt as a heretic, the |; 


Most Worshipful Rouelli di Gandolph, Grand Mas- 
ter of symbolic Masonry, at Rome;—yet, the wor- 
thy Valiseneri, and his unparalleled malevolence, 
are scarcely remembered, (though decrees exist 
throughout Italy against Masonry,) and notwith- 
standing that ‘sentinel upon the tower of free- 
dom’s” exertions to ridicule our order, even at this’ 
time, in every city and neighborhood of Italy, are | 
numerous Lodges kept up—and they, believe me, | 
are not without their TRESTLE-BOARD. | 

To be Continued. | 


MASONIC ADDR 


ESS. | 


— 


The Corner Stone of the new Church of the First Pres- | 
byterian Congregation of the city of Washington, was. 
laid in Masonic form on Tuesday the 10 ult. On this. 
occasion, the M. W. Grand Master, John N. Moulder, 


Esq. delivered the following address. 

Brothers and Fellow Citizens, 
Human institutions, in all societies where eivili- | 

zation exists, borrow their excellencies either from. 

moral virtue or the analogies between the principles | 


those institutions inculcate, and the received reli- | 


gion of the country. =] 
In this new world, where political freedom has. 


lent its Prometheay fire to the cause of general tol- | 


eration, and the human heart is lit up with the de-' 


sire of universal love, faith, and fellowship, more is || 


due to the influenee of revealed religion, than in- 
those unsettled States, where peculiar ties form the 
code of morals and the rule of reason. 

The dedication of a ‘l'emple, even in the my- 
thology of ancient times, was an earnest of devotion | 
to the guardian divinity of an imagined being; and 
if the obligation ef a pagan worship could have had | 
any influence on the mind, much more should it | 


possess in the cultivated intellects of Christians, who_ | ment ail persons concerned in, or providing places 
for them to meet in! 


here give a solemn ;ledge of faith in the being, | 
honor to the name, and promise of devotion to that 
living and true God, who is heard in every breeze, | 
«who rides upon the whirlwind and directs the 
storm.” | 

As David did with the shields of gold, and the 
spoils from the King of Zobah, that he dedicated , 
to the Lord, so do we with this new ‘Tabernacle;_ 
not aiding by the insignia of secrets that tie up from 
mankind the knowledge of living virtues, or by the 
mystic rites of exclusive Masonry, that set apart to, 


itself doctrines to be concealed trom human view Spy. 


since they are open to the virtuous pursuit of all; 
but assisting as Masons, and brothers of the human 
race, carrying only in the emblems of our order, 


the outward marks of honorable brotherhood, and 


declares us Christian brothers of all mankind. 
The pomp of decoration, the memorials which 


time for ages has assigned—are indeed but the mere | Rich. Hatfield, of New York, D. G. M; Ezra Coxin, S. 
glitterings of a noble craft; and when the circum-||G. W; Welcome Esleech, J G. W; Oliver M. Lowndes. 
stance of show, the revelation of secrets, and the |G. 8; George W. Hyer, G. Tr.; Rev. Br. Reed, of 
momenta of our fraternity shall stand confessed on | Poughkeepsie, and Dr. J. W Wainwright, of N. York, 
| Grand Chaplains; Joseph Jacobs, G. P; Garrit Lansing, 
A.G. P; Robert Young, G. T. 


that great dav, when 
«« The gorgeous palaces, the solema temples, 


The whole giobe itself —-yea, al! who it inhabit, 
Shall dissolve;’’ 


Masonry shall reveal its true secret—Truth—and 
stand imperishable. 

Glorious then 1s the duty of raising our banners 
in honor, this day of a living God, and of adding 
our humble homage to the cause of a holy and uni- 
versal ‘Trinity. 

May this intended edifice, then, proclaim in it- 
self, and the disciples of true faith—* that root of 
Jesse which shall stand for an ensign to the people” 
—for “Isay unto you that in this place is one 
greater than the temple.” 


solemn ceremonies of the Craft—and pronounced by the 
Grand Master to be ‘‘ well formed, true, and trusty ”’ 


‘MASONIC MISCELLANY. 


CHARITY. 
Offspring of heaven, mankind’s best friend, 
Bright Charity, inspire the lay; 

On these celestial shores descend, 

And quit the realms of endless day. 
To thee our constant vows are paid, 
Thy praise we hymn, angelic maid. 


When Vulcan rages unconfined, 

And Neptune mourns his baffled power, 

When flames aspiring with the wind, 

To heaven’s high arch resistless tower: 
*T is thou vur hearts with pity’s glow, 


| 


| 


Inspir’st to feel for human woe. 


The house a dismal ruin lies, 
Where mirth late tuned her lyre of joy; 
And tears of anguish fill your eyes, 
Poor orphan girl, and houseless boy: 
But thou. sweet maid, with pity’s glow, 
Inspir’st each heart to soothe their wo. 


Come then, ail bounteous as thou art, 

And hide thee from our sight no more; 

Touch every soul, expand each heart, 

That breathes on Freedom’s cho-en shore, 
Columbia’s sons with pity glow, 
Inspire to feel for human wo. 


Spanish Governor of Vera 
Cruz has issued a decree prohbiting all Masonic 
institutions; dooming to banishment and imprison- 


Mexicans! are you determin- 
ed to thus tamely vield to the bigoted vassais of the 
magnanimous Ferdinand? Rouse from your le- 
thargv: become not the abject slaves of an infatu- 
ated, ignorant priesthood! ‘lhe holy Inquisition, 
with all its beatibed appendages, will, we fear, 
shortly be restored to you. Humanity shudders; 
Charity weeps even at the thought; Faith and Hope 
console you; and, we trust, Prudence will direct 


{ 


i} 


held at Tammany Hall, in New York city, on the 7th 
in our creed, that philanthropy and vistue which | June, 5827, the M. W. Elisha King, Esq. G. M. in the 
' chair, the following officers were unanimoussly elected: 


you. Remember, ‘‘Dominetur vulgus,” isnot un- 
frequently the motto of the imbecile tyrant.—N. Y 


At the annual communication of the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of the state of New York, 


M. W. Stephen Van Rensselaer, of Albany, G. M; 


The foundation stone was then laid, with the ancient 


Vor. HI 


The anniversary of the nativity of John the Baptist, 
will be celebrated by Clinton Lodge, at Killerica, on Moy. 
day, the 25th of June. The several ( hapters, Lodges, 
and Brethren in the vicinity, are particularly invited tg 
attend. The procession will be formed at 10 clock 
from the town house, and proceed to the meeting house, 
where an address will be delivered by Rey. Br. Pay! 
Dean, of Boston. 

A dinzer will be provided by Br. A. P. Hoit. Ar. 
rangements have been made for the accomodation of 
such ladies as may accompany the brethren on the one, 


sion. Tickets to the dinner will be $1,25 for gentlemen, 
and 50 cents for ladies. 
Per order. 


MARSHALL PRESTON, 


P Chairman of Com. of arrangements. 
une 2d, 1827. 


The approaching anniversary of St. John the Baptist 
will be celebrated at Calais, Vt. by the members of Ap. 
rora Lodge, of Montpelier, and Rural Lodge, of Plain- 


brethren are requested to meet precisely at 10 o'clock, 4. 


clothing. Members of other Lodges are respectfully in. 
vited te unite in celebrating the festival. A sermon by 


Brother Thomas C. Pierce, and an oration by Brother 0, 
H. Smith. 


Officers of the Grand Roval Arch Chapter, of the state 


iG 
of Marrland, elected at the annua! communication in the 


city of Baltimore, which on the 26th ult. —Joseph 
K. Stapleton, of Baltimore, VM. E.G. H P; Ephraim 


Barker, do. E. D. G. H. P; Otho H. Williams, Havers. 
town, E.G. K; George Keyser, Baltimore, E. G. S; 


Thomas Phenix, dv. E. G. T; C. §. Williams, do. Rey. 
G. Chaplain. 


Officers of the Grand Ledge of the sta‘e of Maryland, 
elected at the annual communication in the city of Balti- 
more, which closed on the 25th ult. - Benjamin C. How- 
ard, of Bahtimore, M. W. G. M; William Steuart, Balii- 
more, R. W. D. G. M; Otho H. Williams. Hagerstown, 
it. W.S.G. W; Dennis Claude, M. D. Annapolis, R. 
W. J.G. W; Vhomas Phenix, Baltimore, R. W G. 5; 
E. G. Woodyear, R W. G. T; C. S. Williams, Rev. 
G. Chaplain. Grand Royal Arch Chapter. 


CAUTION. 
Ata regular meeting of Freedom Lodge, No. 482, held 
in the town of Freedom, county of Cataraugus, and 
staiz of New York, on the 10th of May, 1827, 
Resolved, That the conduct of Bicknel Cole, who is 
a master mason, and a member of this Lodge, be taken 
into consideration and reported. Whereas said Bicknel 
Cole has left his wife, who has now seven small children 
in a destitute situation—seduced and clandestinely carried 
off a young girl, of before unblemished character, gone to 
parts unknown: This is therefore to warn all ! odges 
against being imposed upon by him, and to request any 
Lodge or any individual member who should recognize 


the said Bicknel Cole, to report to us the place of his 


retreat. Said Cole was 27 years of age, of a middling 
stature, well proportioned, black hair inclining to curl, 
black eyes, and fresh countenance, quick in his motions, 
and easy in his address. He followed the mercantile 
business while here, and carried away a load of dry gouds, 


under the pretence of being absent several months to sell 
them out. 


JOHN W. LEONARD, W. M. 
Barber Lawson, Sec’y. 


M. HORS: AN, 
HAS constantly for sale, Master Mason’s and Royal 
Arch Aprons and Sashes, at the stores of Mr. Tomas 
Dyer and Mr. Stewart Hastings, Congress-street. 


humbly solicits their patronage—the least favor 


gratefully acknowledged. 


field, on Tuesday, the 26th day of June inst. The’ 


M. at Mr. Medad Wright’s in said Calais, with suitable 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


2 7 mene it to be examined by two gentlemen of artillery, whose, 
Tae ARTIST. report is favourable to the invention.”’ 


Search undismayed, the dark profound The'mention of this invention brings to our recollec- 
Where Nattire works in secret, trace the forms 


| | 
works || tion an item in a common place book, on which we are 
| very devirous to have some information. On she th 
Of being, and the energy of life. of March 1745, as appears from the journal. of that time, 
the mass ‘with newly invented cannon was tried before the Duke of 
Gan | Cumberland, in Keusington Gardens, London, whieh 
Se || discharged twenty-five times in two minutes.’? Whose 
invention was this? What was the nature of it ? And! 
; || why was it afterwards neglected ? It was brought ont at | 
Shun delays, they breed | a when in of the papers a experi- 
Take thy time, while time is lent thee ; |; ments of the celebrated Mr. Benjami: Robins, the theory | 
Creeping snails have weakest force ; ,|and prantice of gunnery occupied much of the attention | 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee. | of the learned world and of the public. -W Y. Ev. 


| 

Good is best when soonest wrought : Gaz. 
Lingring come to nought. 


DELAYS—TO MECHANICS. 


Comparative Merits of Iron & Wooden Jibs for Cranes. , 
One of Lloyd’s cranes which I have, is capable of 
Hoist up sail while gale doth “— | lifting '0 tons with a wooden jib, 19 feet long ; and | 
Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure ! | although in constant work for 6 or 7 years, and at times 
Seek not time when time is past, \ lifting i2 or 13 tons, it has not cost me 30s. in repair | 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure. since its erection, withthe exception of a few shillings | 
ee annually for painting. Every ody who has observed | 
After wits are . dearly bought, ; '! the loading and unloading of craft, must be aware of the 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. ||great shock that cranes are subject to, in lifting heavy 


| | 

panier from the unfavorabie position of the goods to| 
{Portsmouth Journal. } {be raised, particularly iron and stone ; sometimes at! 
"LECTRIC CONDUCTORS. | considerable distance from the crane chain, at others, | 


jammed fast in the barge, and released witha sudden 
The manner in which electric conduc jerk, frequently falling a few inches from the side of the 
times made and attached to buildings, either from want | 


THE ESSAYIST. 


NUMBER XXII. 


~ 


OF FRICTION. 
The theory of friction not being perfectly understood 


| by many machinists, is one cause why they have not suc- 


ceeded in some of their contrivances. In this and some 
subsequent essays we shall endeavour te explain the 
subject, and give such rules and observations as will, in 
our opinion, be beneficial to the philosopher and engi- 
neer. And in the course of our essays shall extract the 
excelent method laid down in the Technical Repository, 


| ** for reducing friction in machinery.’» A work which 


ought to be in the hands of every mechanic. 


If an horizontal plane were perfectly smooth, a body 
might move upon it with the utmost ease in any direction, 
by the least force applied to it. But however smooth 
and even bodies may appear to the eye, if their surfaces 
be examined with a magnifying glass, inequalities will be 


| discovered and the prominent parts of one body when 


moving on another, will fall into the depressed parts of 
each other, so that the two bodies become in a manner 
locked together ; therefore in moving them over each 
other, one of the bodies must be raised up or its promi- 


| barge, an’ thas shaking the crane most violently. The. 
of care or knowledge in the manufacturer, is so imperfect || jib being of wood deadens these shocks, and avoids what, | 


inciples of natural philosophy, || t® @" iron jib, would be a decided blow. Its lightness | 
and contrary to the principles natural p phy dion loa 
that instead of affording the security intended, they great- easily steered round when unloaded. I had a neighbour | 
ly increase the danger which they are designed to remove: ; 


wharfinger who had one of the most approved iron jib' 
They are appended to some of our most valuable public || cranes erected, and one frosty morning, an unlucky surge 


and private edifices in the following erroneous way:—at |}? landing an anchor, snapped the crane, and down went) 

b they commence with three or four steel points anchor, crane and all, into the river ; this would not! 
have happened in warm weather. An inconvenience 
which soon become rusty, and after extending six or eight 


' that the wooden jib is not aubject to. I acknowledge’ 
feet receive a large iron supporter, which terminates in a'| ‘that there is something light and pretty in your cast iron | 


nunus broken off, this is termed friction. 


Friction is in some measure in proportion to the weigh, 
of bodies or pressure against each other. It does not in. 
crease in proportion to the surface though it may’ in some 
measure increase in proportion to the velocity. 

Wood slides easier on the ground in wet weather than 
in dry ; and easier than iron, on dry ground ; but the 
latter easier on wet ground. It has been ascertained by 
accurate experiment, that a cubic piece of smooth soft 


point and is driven into the building. Some rods are se- »| jib, and for light cranes [2 or three tons] it may answer’ 
cured by 15 or 20 of these supporters, each of which may || Well enough. But I give my decided preference to the 


interrupt the passage of the electric fluid, an@ conduct it || caken jib crane, with iron upright or post. Mises very 


| simple, and cost, with explanatory drawing about 
into the edifice. Another essential fault consists in the | nq is worth all the money now. As I only write as a! 


number of piecescomposng the conductor and the method || practical man, if any of your theoretical correspondents 
of joining them together by curving the extremities, so ! will state their opinion on the subject, wa cpa a 
that the surface at the places of contact is reduced nearly } Hec. Mag. 


to a point, and if one of the iron cramps should be fixed | Cheap Steam Engines--and Anthracite Coal. 


near 4 point, as is frequently the case, the fluid might be | The annexed extract of a letter, written in reply to” 
easily diverted from its proper course. Other deficiencies, SO™e inquiries by a gentleman of this city, respecting 


: : | the cost of steam engines, and on the worth of the an- 
might be mentioned, but the above are sufficient tc show | _ at he an 


; _ thracite, or stone coal, asa fuel for them, will be read: 
tha: many lives may have been lost in consequence Of | with interest. It communicates [two to us at least new | 


therm. |) facts—the great economy with which steam engines are’ 


Iron conductors, to afford proper security, should be at i now made, that referred to of 100 horse power costing | 
jeast one inch in diameter, The points should be made of | only, when put up and ready for work, 5000 dollars) aad 


=< ge |, the adaptedness hitherto doubted, of the anthracite coals. 
copper, brazed into a common stem, which is to be con- | asa steam generating fuel. These are important facts. | 
nected with the rod by a screw joint, having a layer of |To her steam engines and coal mines, England owes 


j 
tea-chest lead on the shoulder. The tips of the points), much of her prosperity and power ; and the same causes. 
should be of gold or silver, and should be six feet above | should produce like results here. Our iron and anthra- | 


Cite are inexhaustible ; and if adapted to each other as it | 
the highest part of the building. The rod should be paint- || 


|seems they may well be, will go further and more safely, | 
ed with Jamp-black and oil, and confined to its situation || than all the tariffs, to aid our manufactures. 


by pieces of wood well seasoned. | NY. American. | 
It should incline in a direction from the bottom of the Extract ef a Jetter from Joshua Malin, Esq. to a gen-| 
frame, making an angle of about 45 degrees at that part, \tleman in this city, dated Lebanon, Union Canal, April | 
which is one or two feet above the surface of the earth; 28, 1827 .-— | 
the portion below the surface should be a square bar one | ‘* The steam engine® that I have put up here is of the | 
inch in diameter, with points cut on the four edges and | high pressure kind, calculated to work with steam at 60 
tending downward. pounds to the square inch, and is made strong enough to| 
The lower extremity of the conductor should extend | sustain a pressure of 2000 without risk ; the steam cyl-, 
till it reaches moist earth, where it should be surrounded _ inder is 23 inches diam eter—length of the stroke six feet— | 
by a small bed of charcoal coarsely pulverized —The number of strokes per minute twenty—the machinery | 
number of joints should always be as few as possible and | for raising water not permitting more. The boiler is 32 
made like the one described. W. || inches in diameter caleulated entirely for the use of an- 


' 
| thracite coal, which I find superior to any fuel for gener-_ 
IMPROVEMENT IN ARTILI.ERY. ating steam.’’ 


The French papers mention that a ~paniard of Old | 
Castile, has just invented a cannon of a new form, which 


*This Engine was made at Pittsburgh, Pa. and put up, 
is worked by steam and *‘ ‘ischarges one hundred times ‘complete for use -000, and is estimated to have the, 


‘ mirute. The King of Spain,’’ it is added has ordered | power of 100 horses. 


wood weighing 8 lbs. moving upon a smooth plane of 
soft wood at the rate of 3 feet every second, has a fric- 
tion equal to above two thirds its weight. Soft wood 
moving upon hard has a friction equal to one sixth of 
its weight, and hard wood upon hard has a friction equal 
to about one-eighth its weight. 

| When oil, grease, or black lead is properly applied 
\the friction is nearly two-thirds less. The naves of 
wheels when greased have only one fourth of the fric- 
‘tion that they wpuld if wet. 

| When polished steel moves on the same, or on pew- 
‘ter, properly oiled, the friction is about one fourth the 
weight 5 on copper or lead one fifth the weight ;—on 
brass, one sixth. Metals have the most friction when 
\they move on metals of thesame kind. The least fric- 
| tion is generated when polished iron moves on brass or 
a composition in certain proportion of copper and spel- 
‘ter. The gudgeons and pivots or wheels and the axles 


= friction rollers, should be made of polished iron in 
preference to steel. 


| The mest proper unguent to prevent friction is lard or 
tallow, when the surfaces are made of wood, and oil 
‘when they are made of metal. When the forces with 


| which the surfaces are pressed together, are very great, 


tallow will diminish the friction more than lard. The 
best method of applying the ungent is to cover the rub- 
bing surfaces with as thin a stratum as possible in order 
to make the friction uniform—In small works of wood, 
the interposition of the pewder of b!ack lead is found 
very useful. The friction of a single lever is very 
small, that of the wheel and axle in proportion to the 


pullies is very great, on account of the smallness of their 
diameters in proportion to their axes, their bearing 
against their biock, and from the wearing of their holes 
and axes. 

The friction is very great in the wedge and screw. 
Screws with sharp threads have more friction than those 


with square ones—and endless screws more friction than 
either. 


weight, velocity and the diameter of the axis. That of° 
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CHARACTER. 


A GERMAN LITERARY CHARACTER. 


Hoffmann could not do without society, without 
excitement, and now not without exclusive admi- 
ration. His old friends he had not forsaken, for 
he seldom, and with difficulty, got intimate with a 
stranger; but their quiet life could not content him; 
it was clear that the enjoyment he sought was only 
to be found among gay laughter loving topers, as a 
gest at their table, or still better, as their sovereign 
in the wine house. ‘‘ The order of his life, from 
1816, downwards,” says his biographer, “ was this: 
On Mondays and Thursdays he passed his forenoon 
at his post in the Kammergeicht; on other days at 
home, in working; the afternoons he regularly 
spent in sleep, to which, in summer, perhaps he 
added walking: the evenings and nights were de- 
voted to the tavern. Even when out in company, 
while the other guests went home, he retired to the 
tavern to wait the morning, before which time it 
was next to impossible to bring him home.” Stran- 
gers who came to Berlin went to see him in the 
tavern; the tavern was his study, and his pulpit, 
and his throne; here his wit flashed and flamed hike 


an Aurora Borealis, and the table was forever in a 
roar; and thus, amid tobacco smoke, and over 
coarse earthly liquor, was Hoffmann wasting facul- 
ties, which might have seasoned the sectar of the 
ods. 
, Poor Hoffmann was on the highway to ruin; and 
the only wonder is, that with such fatal speed, he 
did not reach the goal even more balefully and 
sooner. His official duties were to the last, punc- 
tually and irreproachably performed. He wrote 
more abundantly than ever; no magazine editor 
was contented without his contributions; the Nacht- 
dtuck (Night-pieces) were published in 1817; two 
years afterwards, Klein Zaches, regarded (it would 
seem falsely) as a local satire; and at last, between 
1818 and 1821, appeared in four successive volumes, 
the Serapionsbruder, containing most of his smaller 
tales, collected from various publications, and com- 
bined together by dialogues of the Serapion breth- 
ren, a little club of friends, which for some time 
met weekly in Hoffmann’s house. ‘Uhe Prinzessin 
Brambilla, (1821) is probably another Fantasy pie- 
co. The Lebensaussichten des Kater Murr (‘Tom- 
cat Morr’s Philosophy of Life) published in 1820 
and .1821, was meant by the author as his master 


work; but the third volume is wanting; and the | 


wild anarchy, musical and moral, said to reign in 
the first two, may for ever remain unreconciled. 

Meanwhile Hoffinanu’s tavern orgies continued 
unabated, and his health at last sank under them 
In 1819, he had suffered a new attack of the gout; 
from which, however, he had recovered by a jour- 
ney to the Silesian baths. On his forty fifth birth 
day, the 24ih of January, 1822, he saw his best and 
only friends, including Hitzig and Hippel, assem- 
bled around his table; but he himself was sick, no 
longer hurrying to and fro in hospitable assiduity, 
as was his custom, but confined to his chair and 
drinking bath water, while his guests were enjoy- 
ing wine. It was his death that lay upon him, and 
a mournful lingering death. The disease was a 
tabes dorsalis, limb by limb, from his feet upwards, 
for five months, his body stiffened and died. Hoff- 
mann bore his sufferings with inconceivable gaiety ; 
so Jong as his hands had power, he kept writing; 
afterwards, he dictated to an amanuensis; and four 
of his tales, the last, Der Fiend (The Enemy) dis- 
continued only a few days before his death, were 
composed in this melancholy season. He would not 
believe that he was dying, and he longed for life 
with inexpressible desire. | 

On the evening of the 24th of June, his whole 


| body to the neck had become stiff and powerless; no 
longer feeling pain, he said to the doctor, * I shall 
soon be through it now.” “ Yes,” said the doctor, 
you will soon be through it.” Next morning he 
was evidently dying; yet about eleven o’clock he 
awoke from his stupor, and cried that he was well, 
and would go on with dictating the Fiend that 
night; at the same time calling on his wife to read 
him the passage where he stopped. She spoke to 
him in kind dissuasion; he was silent; he motioned 
to be turned towards the wall, and scarcely had 
this been done, when the fatal sound was heard in 


his throat, and in a few minutes Hoffmann was no 
more. 


MOATTOR. 
Di Bss OF CAILDAEN. 


It may be affirmed that man is born in a state of 
perfect health ; for though an hereditary predispo- | 
sition renders sotie individuals more susceptible 
than others to peculiar diseases, yet, when the or- 
ganization is complete, and the degree of vitality 
sufficient to actuate the machinery of the huma 
frame, an infant thus constituted and endowed can- 
not be regarded in any other state than that of 
healih. If it be the intention of Providence, as 
there is every reason to believe, that the animal 
body should be capable of resisting with impunity 
the impressions of heat, cold, light, air, and all the 
other external agents of the world into which it is 
ushered at birth, it may be demanded, why this 
primitive state of health cannot be maintained ? 
The cause is obvious—the artificial circumstances 
in which society have placed the human race ;=and 
‘as mankind are acquainted with no state of exist- 

ence in which these circumstances do not operate, 
_reason teaches that means should be taken to obvi- 
ate their baneful influence. But, instead of 
listening to the dictates of reason,—rather than 
|make himself acquainted with the nature of his 
constitution, and study to preserve it in health and 
_vigor,—man too often yields himself up to the gov- 
ernment of ignorance and presumption ; the first 
moment even in which he draws breath sees him 
placed under the control of individuals, totally in- 
adequate to the important charge of preserving 
the infant constitution in its original state, and 
aiding its progress to maturity. In support of this 
general remark, let us trace the management of 


infant from its birth, and examine how far its 
dress, its food, tts exercise, and its education, as 
generally adopted in this country, are calculated to 
promote the growth and health of the body, and 
to unfold, in accordance with these, the faculties 
of the mind, 

Dress.-—No sooner is an infant born and placed 
in the hands of the nurse, frequently an individual 
who has taken on herself the office she holds be- 
cause age has unfitted her for every other occupation, 
than it is clothed in a manner materially to oppress 


and interrupt the functions of life. The body is 
first rolled in several yards of flannel] bandage, the 
i tightness of which is regulated by the discretion of 
‘the nurse; over this is placed a shirt, with sleeves, 
then a body or soft stays, to which is attached a 
| peticoat; and lastly, a gown or frock, furnished 
also with sleeves, ‘The head is covered with one 
or more caps, the outermost of which, generally or- 
namented with a profusion of lace, is kept on with 
a strap or tapes applied under the chin. JT must 
contend, that such a mode of clothing an infant as 
is generally adopted, at so early an age, is incon- 
sistent with the comfort of the child, injurious to 
health, and in every respeet irrational. I am, how- 
ever, ready to admit, that this mode of dressing a 
child is highly rational, compared with the custom 


VoL. ty 


of swarthing still practised in some parts of Eu 
but, because English women are now too enlizhten. 
ed to permit a babe to be bandaged into the similj- 
‘tyde of an Egyptian mummy, and bound down on 
a board, are they to remain insensible to any fur. 
Certainly not; and I appeal to 
‘their good sense and maternal feeling, whether it 
be not of more importance to appropriate the cloth. 
‘ing, both as regards quality and form, to the nature 
of the child’s habit in the first month, at least, of its 
‘life, than to torture it by adorning it as a block, to 
jexhibit to advantage the work of the milliner and 
How, then, I hear many a mother 
anxiously inquiring, is an infant to be clothed? | 
‘will endeavor to instruct her; and if she closes her 
\ears against the foolish remarks of the nurse, and 
listens without prejudice, I have little doubt of bei 
able to convince her of the propriety of my plan. 

Ali that a child requires, so far as regards clothing, 
in the first month of its existence, is a simple cover- 
ing for the trunk and extremities of the body, made 
of a material soft and agreeable to the skin, and 
which can retain, in an equable degree, the animal 
These qualities are to be found in 
perfection in fine flannel; and [ recommend that 
‘the only clothing, for the first month or six weeks, 
be a square piece of flannel, large enough to involve 
‘fully, and overlapping, the whole of the babe, with 
the exception of the head, which for reasons which 
I shall presently state, should be left totally uncov- 
ered, This wrapper should be fixed by a button 
near the breast, and left so loose as to permit the 
arms and legs to be freely stretched and moved in 
It should be succeeded by a loose 
flannel gown, with sleeves, which should be worn 
till the end of the second month; after which, this 
may be changed to the common clothing used for 
Whoever adopts this form of 
dress, will be gratified by observing the easy, unre- 
strained movements of the infant; and shall escape 
the misery of hearing the screams which now always 
accompany the operation of dressing and undressing 
No chatings from friction can possibly 
occur; and the insensible perspiration being pre 
‘moted over the whole body, the sympathy between 
the stomach and skin is maintaintained in sucha 
state as to promote the healthy function of the for- 
mer, and consequently, to preserve the latter from 
the attack of eruptions, depending on a depraved 
‘digestion, not less than on checked perspiration. It 
is, indeed, distressing to observe the manner in 
which the chests and arms of very young childrea 
are exposed, and the suffering, in cold weather, to 
which this custom subjects them, even when it is 
productive of no greater evil. 


To be continued. 


ther improvement ? 


the lace maker. 


|temperature. 


every direction, 


‘children of this age. 


every child. 


Sir: The story of the man of his Majesty’s 
Tist Regiment falling overboard from the Chambly 
steamboat, between Long Point and Montreal, and 
so miraculously appearing on the beach before his 
comrades had disembarked, reminded me of a cir- 
cumstance that occurred during my servitude on 
board the Dolphin man of war, bound to the West 
We were going at the rate of about three 
knots and a half, when ‘Tom Garboard, belonging 
to the foretop, who, by the by was a bit of a wag, 
sleeping in the lee fore chains, by a sudden lerch 
of the ship was thrown overboard. 

A man overboard ! ! ! was the general cry, fore 
aft—and every one ran to offer, or give assistance 
to the drowning man. 

Tom, who wasa tolerable good swimmer, a8 
every bod‘y thought, but nothing extraordinary, 
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woke upon Sinding himself in deep water, 
began to use his pa@dles, the ship passing ahead 
as | wassaying before, at the rate of three knots) 
and half. ‘L’om was soon lost sight of under the | 
counter, (for although our ship was not on Sir 
Robert Seping’s plan, yet she was pretty full, 
abafi,) when ‘Tom was lucky enough to get hold 
of the rudder chains, ‘The hands all run aft ex- 
pecting to see ‘l’om astern, and to lower the jolly 
boat down to pick him up ; but no ‘Tom was to be 
seen. ‘*Ueis gone,” said they, “to Davy’s lock- 
er, and efforts ceased. 

Our ship was very deep, beund out to the West 
Indies, consequently our gun room ports were low 
in the water. This ‘Tom saw, and as it was get- 
ting dark, he would wait till they had beat to quar- 
ters, and piped the hammocks down, before he 
got on board, which he did and then popped down 
into the lady’s hold, (where the gunner keeps his 
wads and spare monkies tails,”) and there remain- 
ed till the middle of the first watch, when he salli- 
ed forth, and made free with our bread bags, ta- 
king enough toserve him for three days. At the 
end of this time, we were jogging along at an easy 
rate, with scarcely any wind, about a knot, when 
master ‘l‘om, unobserved, slips out of the port he 
came in at, and dropping astern began to hail the 
ship. Dolphin a hoy ! Halloo,” says 
the quarter master, who was abaft getting a pull of 
the mainbrace. Says Tom if you dont back the 
main topsail, and heave too, I shall sink, for no 
man can swim tothe West Indies without provis- 
ions.” 

Every body ran aft in amazement, for it had 
been blowing fresh during the time we supposed 
he had been overboard, but there was no time to be 
lost=so the boat was lowered, and poor Tom pick- 
ed up to the great gratification and astonishment 
of every body on board. 

On our arrival, as the Captain was on shore din- 
ing with the Governor, the talk turned upon swim- 
ming. ‘The Governor was extolling the powers of | 
a black man he had, and our Captain swore no man 
could swim with Tom Garboard, of the Dolphin’s 
foretop ; however, to make a long story short, the 
Captain and the Governor made a heavy bet—the | 
time was appointed—Tom asked one week to get | 
ready. 

The Carpenters were ordered to make what 
chests and conveniences Tom required. The 
Purser was instructed at. his request to supply a 
fortnight’s provisions. ‘The day came, and Tom) 


| 
| 


‘\ble, unites utility with beauty: indeed beauty with- 


Boniface, I suppose you take a glass of gin before. 
breakfast ?” « Yes, Sir.’—*+And sometimes two ?” | 
“Yes, Sir,’— And very likely if a friend comes | 
in, you take a third glass ?”  « That does happen 
sometimes Sir.°—‘ Why, vou gin-drinking scoun-. 
drel, you burn up you with drams, and 
then have the impudence to cume to me to be cured, 
get out of my house this moment-” 


THE GEM. 


Amoug the crooked lane+, on ever; hedge 
The glow-worm lights Gem." Thon pson. 


(From the Ariel, ) 

FALSE NOTIONS OF BEAUTY. 
In this is seen Imagination’s guilt ; 
But who can count her follies! She betrays thee, 
To think in beauty there is something great. 
Worth, conscious worth, should absolutely reign, 
And other joys ask leave for their approach. 

Young. 

Beauty is the natural inherent possession of the 
female sex: nature has employed her utmost skill to 
render woman lovely. Her fourm is elegant and 
delicate; her countenance beams with beauty, love- 
liness and expression; and her mental disposition is 
gentle, pleasing and lovely. 

These qualities every sensible female esteems ex- 
cellent, as well she may, for they are the gift of 
heaven. And a desire and an effort to improve 
upen nature, where defective, is not only common, 
but commendable, when taste and reason direct the 
use of the means. But when the means are preju- 
dicial to health, and rational beauty, they should 
be condemned and avoided. 

Where nature is left without restraint from art, | 
she will generally display the most perfect beauty; 
for when most gsimple she is most beautiful: and 
when adorned with virtue, neatness and propriety, 
she is most lovely. Nature always, as far as possi- 


out it, in mankind, is deformity. Where the ap- 
pearance or personal beauty can be improved by 
art, without any destruction to utility, or health, it 
is commendable and right: but otherwise it is pre- 
judicial and wrong. 

Of all the false notions of beauty entertained by 
the young and inconsiderate, hardly any is more 
irrational and prejudicial than those too frequently 
entertained in relation to persona] form. A delicate 


went on shore at the wharf appointed, when he} 


began to stow his grub. The black fellow looked | excessive use of means to produce this effect, is al- 
at him w.th astonishment—“ what you do dere,| together incompatible with a sound constitution, 


massa ?”? says he ;—‘‘ what am I doing here,” says 
Tom, “ why, J am taking in my provisions, to be | 
sure,and I advise you to do the same, for dam the | 
bit of this do you get on the road.” “ Why, | 
massa,” says the Negro, me no swim more nine, 
ten miles,” ** Nine or ten miles,” says T’om,. 
“Why, man, I’m going to ‘Tobago, which I be-| 
lieve is over 20 miles, and sha’nt be back for a| 
fortnight. 

The spectators were astonished. The black re- 
fused to swim. The Governor lost his wager, and 
it was not until we were homeward bound, that 
Tom told the secret. 

BOB TRANSON. 


A short time back, the following dialogue was 
held between a patient anda medical gentleman 
celebrated alike for his skill and eccentricity :—I’m_ 
come, You need not tell me that, I see, 
youre come. Well, what do you want with me ?” 
“| feel very bad in my inside, and have no appe-| 
tite.°—Oh, you’re a publican, are you, well, Mr.| 


||which is shown in a fresh countenance, and rosy 


prized above health, ease and rational beauty. The 


‘ease, and real beauty; and as such should be dis- 
‘countenanced by every prudent girl or judicous| 
mother. It is generally admitted in the abstract, 
by most ladies, that health isthe parent of beauty, 
cheek, the sprightliness and vigor of youth. Yet 
in accomplishing this end, they tco often sap the 
foundation; and are compelled to hide their errors 
by artificial substitutes and coverings. Hence the 
necessity for paints, cosmetics, and rubifics. 


‘© Most happy they whom least these arts deceive.” 


Dreas is certainly a great appendage to beauty, 
and displays it in al] the variety of taste. Dress, to 
set off beauty to advantage, should be neat and ele- 
gant, but arrayed with simplicity and modesty. On 
the contrary, where dress is gaudy in colours, com- 
plex in arrangement, and with all, destitute of that: 
impress which modesty will give, there is something 
in the appearance that instead of eliciting our best 
feelings, creates a secret aversion, and disgust. 
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teristic of beauty, a delicate and slender form, wih 
pale and emaciated cheeks, and Janguished energies! 
To this effect, they use various acids and narcotics, 


| to reduce the energy and vigor of health to their 


standard of beauty. In this they are no less mista- 
ken than the natives of Congo, who mangle and 
distort their faces atid bodies to improve their ap- 
pearance; and much more irrational than those of 
Morocco, who think no woman has any claims to 
beauty, unless she be quite corpulent: to effect 
whieh the mother compels her daughier daily to 
swallow her quart of koumis. ‘The latter is the 
most rational, because it does not counteract the ef- 
forts of nature, but promotes them: and if cither 
mode were to be considered the correct war to es- 
— real beauty, the latter would be it undoubt- 
edly. 

These with many other usages, to effect female 
beauty, are only so many evidences of the great 
contrariety of opinions in that respect, which exists 
among different tribes and nations, as well as among 
different individuals of the same nation. Some 
doubtless are more absurd than others; but each 
are calcujated to produce that peculiarity, which in 
the opinion of each constitutes beauty. As there is 
no infallible criterion among all the various tribes 
of mankind, by which absolute beauty can be de- 
termined, we must adopt that of nature, which in 
principle, is the same in foree; and consequently 
those customs which operate in opposition to that 
order and regularity in the human constitution, are 
most irrational and absurd. And those among sav- 
age and barbarous tribes, are not more so, than 
those among the most civilized and refined. 

But the most erroneous notion of beauty too often 
entertained, is that beauty of form is synonymous 
with excellence, but so far from being the same, 
they are but seldom found in the same individual. 
Yet when they are united, the perfection of each is 
finished; and the union is one of the most desirable. 

SENEX. 


‘Tue Bripce or Axcora.— ‘Lhe passage of the 
bridge of Arcola may be esteemed the height of 
boldness. ‘Thousands of men and musketry served 
to defend the approach to this particular spot, which 
was completely fenced by cannon in every direc- 
tion: thrice had General Buonaparte commanded 
‘the charge in person, and thrice had his followers, 
pamtagenaay to retreat, fallen sacrifices to their temer- 


ity; the death-dealing bullets continued their de- 


and unnatarally slender form of body is too oftem})structive career, levelling all those who dared te 


| encounter their vengeful fight. Napoleon, at length 
growing indignant, gave utterance to an exclamation 
of fury, and instantly tearing one of the standards 
from the grasp of an ensign, sprang upon this bridge, 
the scene of carnage and slaughter, when planting the 
flag in defiance of destiny itself, which seemed toop- 
pose him, he thus addressed his soldiers—=“French- 
men! Grenadiers! will you, then, abandon your 
colors?” 'I'his appeal seemed to convey a reproach 
ill adapted to the spirit of such courageeus men, 
wherefore, before the general was able to repeat 
them, all thought of danger had vanished, death 
was faced in every direction, the bridge of Arcola 
was forced, and victory once more crowned the 
republican standard.” 


Caution To TravevLers.—The Albany “ Mi- 
croscope,” states that bed bugs in that place grow 
to an uncommon size. A traveller was lately wak- 
ed up by a loud barking, which he discovered to 
proceed from the bugs around his bed, and in the 
morning he saw a remarkable impudent one sitting 
on his haunches on the hearth, picking his teeth 


How many consider as the most essential charac- 
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Acoustics. This science treats of the nature, phe- 


nomena, and laws, of sound. Sound arises from vibra- 
tions in the air acting in pulsations or concentric waves. 
The principal causes of the variety of sounds, are the 
greater or less frequency of the vibration; the quantity or 
force of the vibrating materials, and the greater or less 
simplicity of the sound. Sounds are generally conveyed 
to the ear by means of the air, but water, timber, and 
flannel are good conductors of sound. That the vibra- 
tions of the air travel with the same velocity as sound, is 
proved by the fact that, if when a cannon is discharged 
at a distance, the dust floating in the air, or a cobweb, be 
closely observed, we shall see that it is agitated at the in- 
stant when the report is heard. Asa proof that water 
is e condneior of sound, it has been ascertained that a 
bell rung under water, returns atone as distinct as if 
rung in the air. ‘If you tie a poker or any piece 
of meta! on to the end of a piece of flannel, about two or 
three feet long, and then press with the thumbs or fingers 
the ends of the flannel in your ears, while you swing the 
poker against an iron or steel fender, you wiil hear a 
sound like that of a heavy church bell.’’ ‘* If two per- 
sons stop their ears, they may converse with each other, 
by holding the two ends of a stick between their teeth,” 
or resting the end against them The same may be done 
by a series of sticks, with the ends touching each other 
Sound may also be conveyed by means of a string stretch- 
ed between the teeth. The velocity of sound has been 
applied to the measurement of distances. It travels at 
the rate of 1142 feet in a second, or about 15 miles in a 
minute. The softest whisper flies as fast as the loudest 
thunder. Were the particles of the atmosphere as elastic 
as those of light, sound would probably move with equal 
or greater velocity than light itself; but common obser- 
vation satisfies us that this is not the case: in the firing of 
guns at a distance, and in the discharge of the electric 
fire in the clouds, we see the flash long before we hear 
the report or the thunder: this is evidence that the parti- 
cles of the atmosphere are not equally elastic with the 
particles of light; for, if they were, the flash and the 
sound would reach us simultaneously. But though sonnd 
does not move with the velocity of light, its impulse is 
often felt where light does not sensibly come. We may 
hear the company io an adjoining apartment converse, 
though their light be shut out from our view; and echo 


from an opposite building or hill, shows that sound, like, 


light, is capable of being reflected; and in the reflectiog 
it is found to be governed, in some measure, by similar 
laws. 

The science of phonies, while it has been productive 
of amusement, has also afforded some useful knowledge, 


and instruments of service to mankind. The partially 


deaf ear receives aid from the hearing trumpet; by means}. 


of the speaking trumpet the mariner may avert many 


dangers to which he is subiect; and the tediousness of | 
his voyage is diversified and rendered more pleasing || 


by the salutations he is enabled to give and receive, 
while pursuing his dreary course across the ocean. Be- 
sides the pleasure of this interchange of feeling, he of- 
ten derives important information. It is that Diony- 
sius, the tyrant of Sicily, had a prison constructed with a 


secret aperture, and a passage leading from it in the shape 


of an ear. Here he was accustomed to lurk and listen 
to the most private whispers of the unhappy and unsus- 
pecting prisoners; many of whom fell victims to his eru- 
elty, merely for daring to breathe a sentiment unfayora- 


ble to his oppressive government. 


The cathedral in the 
city of London, furnishes a proof that the vibrations of 
whispers, however faint, when dispersed abroad in the 


air, may be so collected together as to disturb with their |\ or sung in churches.”? His works have been translated 


|| Rolze. In the dome there is a circular gallery that sweeps | into nearly ail the European languages; ii 


‘round the concave. On entering this part of the building, melodramas, and even tragedies, have been made f; 

the stranger is struck with surprise at the grandeur of the|| his various productions. La Dame Blanche, a bes 
‘ » opera 
.| scene which art has produced. When the first moments | which has had so great a run in Paris, is taken fiom him 
of astonishment are over, he is directed by the whisperer. ; 


and M. Mely Janin has just brought out a  successfy! 
to walk round the gallery and take his seat opposite to, tragedy under the title of Louis XI, from Quentin Dur 


‘him; he then turns about and whispers to the wall: his'| ward. Gosselin’s elegant edition of his novels in seven. 

xmas sweep on each side round the dome, and clash || ty two volumes, with plates, maps, and notes, has had a 

together with a noise, which, though expected, seldom | success which even the publisher was far from antici 

| fails to surprise. This is the most celebrated whispering | ing: and Messrs. Calignani have in the press an m4 

gallery in the world;—it has attracted yniversal attention, | of all his novels, printed in the manner of Byron ie 
.| Moore, compressed into five octavo volumes; by which 


_and elicited universal admiration. 
| There is a great inconvenience experienced by public || means the public will possess the whole of the Waverly 
novels for five pounds. His life of Napoleon is expect. 


| speakers, arising from the bad construction of Halls. A| 
proper acquaintance with the principles of sound, &c.|| ed with the greatest anxiety; and we understand the im- 

pression of the Freneh edition is far advanced. 


and operas, 


would enable the architect to remove this evil. Perhaps, 
says a philosopher of the last century, the time may come, 

| when the places designed for public audience, will be nice-. 
| ly laid out on philosophical principles, so that a feeble 
|, Voice may be distinctly heard by thousands of people, and | 
}||mankind may wonder, as they have often done, that their | 
predecessors so long neglected the obvious improvement. | 


Celebration of the anniversary of the nativity of § 
John the Baptist, at Billerica. 


the attention of the masonic fraternity is requested 
to an advertisement in this days paper, 


giving noti 
the celebration above mentioned. & notice of 


Every arran 
gement 
has been made, for the comfort and convenience of Breth- 


|ren, with their ladies, who may honour the Occasion with 


GRAMMATICAL CHAR1.— We have cursorily looked , 
over a new Grammatical Chart, or Private Instructer of | : 
the Eyglish Language, presenting at one view all the ru-. their presence. It will be perceived that our highly es- 
diments of the English Grammar, illustrated by appropri- | | CEM Grether, the Rev. Paul Dean, will deliver the 
ateexamples; also, Paragraphs including all the questions | | address on this occasion. — [Communicated] 


necessary to be answered, together with the rules to be. . 

| Celebration.—Tke nativit 

applied by the pupil in parsing—by Seth T. Hurd, of | wit) he celebrated John the Baptist, 
ge, 


New-Durham, N. H. It appears to us to be peculiarly | Newton Lower Poite at Needham and 
’ 


on the 25th ins 
well calculated to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge | 0 the 25th inet. Brethren, Com- 


panions, and “ir Knights are invi 
of Syntactical Parsing. The abstruse and, to youth, un- | by Rey. Com. aed a to atiend. 


| 

etienitins study of grammar, is by this Chart rendered Com. Huntoon, of Canton 

| simple and interesting. The first principles are happily | 

1 illustrated, and so simplified, that a child may in a few | 


Sermon 
Address by Rey. 


Dress oF CHILDREN- We have this week commen. 
|| lessons acquire a tolerable idea of the whole science. It) ced a very interesting and valuable article on this subiect, 


i is not intended to supersede the use of more voluminous | It is important to mothers, and we recommend it to their 
i works, but to prepare the mind for a wore extensive view | serious consideration. We are indebted for it to the Bal- 
| of the subject. It will be found interesting likewise to | timore American Farmer, a practical and useful paper 
| those who have thrown the study aside. It is highly re- | and we take this Opportunity to recommend it to the ao 

commended, and is certainly worthy of parronage. To | -ronage of our readers. To the farmer in Particular, itis 
| seboolmasters it isa valuable work. Immense labor and _ of great value. , 
much time may be saved by its adoption, in preference to yl 
many elementary works we could name. 


TREMONT THEATRE. 


| _ kins and other proprietors 


ge petion of Thos. H Per- 
} 


the Tremont Theatre, a-k- 


City Arrarrs.—In Common Council, June 11,—,| 198 for au act of incorporation, was presented to the Leg- 
islature yesterday; and as itis a subject requiring litle 


The joint committee on the subject of a pending applica- \| : 

tion to the Legislature, made by the Kennebeck Steam | sal hia aa hope (0 seea bill introduced and pas 


| Navigation Company, for leave to construct an island | The walls of the magnificent structuré rise as by en- 
wharf on the flats of Boston harbor, reported that the ap- i chantment, and it is expected that in all this week the 
plication of that company ought to be resisted by the city, roof bt be raised ; which in its construction, exhibits 

nd recommended the appointment of a joint committee || of mechanical and 
‘to apply to the Legislature on the subject, and to take, 


architectural skill, ever planned in this city. Inthe se- 
lection of a name the Trustees have giver, 
_such further measures to defeat the application of the pe- || satisfaction. 
‘titioners, as the committee might deem expedient. The||*¢¥¢'@! reasons, and sounds as pleasant to the ear perhaps 
report was accepted, and Alderman Welsh and Savage, | Ex 
: oii Be 1) st English name given to this city, and 
‘and Messrs. Morey, James, and Williams, were appoint- | is of native origin. Shawmut to of 
| the emigrants who first settled at Charlestown, the ap- 
pearance of three large hills; one in the north, one far 
i 
and cellar of Faneuil Hall, reported at length, that said, ws the cant, ond another forming :be whole western ex- 
tremity of the peninsula. On the last which refers to 
Beacon Hill, where three lofty and majestic eminences in 
a contiguous range. ** fhe combination of these cireum- 
stances,”” says Dr. Snow in his Hi-tory of Boston, “ 
doubtless gave rise to the name of Trimountain.”” The 
transiton from Trimountain to Trea-Mount, and from that 
to Tremont, is very natural, and the variations are eaéi- 
|| ly accounted for. In 1708, thename of Tremont was 
given to so muco of the street in which the Thea‘re is lo- 
cated, as extended from Court-street to the Cummon, and 
as the name had become nearly extinct through the vari- 
ous alterations in our city, its revival in this permanent 


and respectable form must be gratifying to the citizen: 
generally.—Tray. gratiying citi 


| 


very general 
The word Tremont is appropricte for 


It may be said to 


‘ed a committee in concurrence.——The committee to 
whom was referred the subject of the vacated lower floor 


portion of Yhe Hall ought to be converted into shops and 
warehouses, which, when done, weuld produce at least 
five thousand dollars per «nnum, and the cost of which 
,would be not more than $6,5°0. The report was ac- 
‘cepted, and an order passed to its second reading, appro- 
|priating that sum for the purposes specified in the plan 
‘and estimates reported by the committee. 


Sir WALTER Scorr.—A correspondent to the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette, under date Paris, March 9, has the 
following remarks on the works and celebrity of this dis- 

tinguished individual. ‘ 
“If Sir Walter Scott’s ambition be not gratified, it 
‘must be insatiable; for he is every thing, excepting ‘ said 


Treasurer —Joseph Sewell Esq. of this city, was at 


the third ballot on Wednesday, elected Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth. 
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tied a dowerless beauty, was exiled from the pa ernal 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


- “Be it our weekly task 
To note the passing tidings of the times. 


Mr. Marruew Cargey.—The Providence Journal, 
of the 28th ult. contains a well merited eulogium on the 
important and pure and disinterested labors of our valued 


friend, Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia, in building up and || 


supporting the ** American system”? for eight years past. 
He, certainly, is one of the ablest and the best, the most 
indefatigable and intelligible writers that ever treated of 
political economy ; and the wide-spreading of his works, 
(chiefly published at his own cost, at the rate of nearly 
$5009 a year) has had a powerful effect to bring about 
the present good feelings which prevail, and are beginning 
to prevail, in favor of the protection of domestic industry ; 
and we hope that he, and ourselves, will live to see a 
glorious tri ph of those principles to which we also 
have, with equal steadiness, lent our more feeble aid, 
aud which no ** combination’? of ephemeral politicians 
shall prevent us from continuing to do.-—-Ni1i s. 


Mr. Cay nixG.—As this statesman engrosses an im- 
mense portion of tLe public attention, the following par- 
ticulars of him will be interesting:—He was born at Pad- 
dington, near London, in 1771. His paternal ancestors 
resided originally in Warwickshire, and afterwards in 
Ireland, where their descendants continued to reside.— 
His grandfather Stratford Canning Esq. of Garvagh, hav- 
ing two sons, and the elder, named George, having mar- 


roof with an allowance of 1501. a year, came to London, 
became a member of the Middle Temple, and died poor 
in April 1771, a few days after the birth of the present 
Prime Minister. This infant son was placed with a ma- 
ternal uncle, a respectable wine merchant, who sent him 
to Eaton, where in 1786, he became one of the senior nnd 
most prominent pupils of. this celebrated school. In 
1788 he was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, and grad- 
uated in due course, having formed a social connexio: 
with several young men of high rank. After leaving the 
University, he entered himself of the Middle lemple, 
with intent to study the law; but having become a mem- 
ber of a debating society, which met in Bond-street, his 
talents became known, and he entered that sphere of pub- 
lic service which is so well known; and acquired the ce- 
lebrity which he now enjoys. 


NewsPAPERSs GERMANY.—In Berlin, in addition 
to a multitude of other journals and periodicals, there ap- 
pear at this time—a morning — mid-dav—an evening—-and 
amidnight Gazette. The latter is said to be the most 
lively of them all; being edited by the celebrated poet 
Muline. There is also announced as nearly ready for 
publication in Berlin, Die Narrenzeitung, [the Fool's 
Gazetie}] to appear three times a week. 


Precious Mretais.—A late number of the Bulletin 
Universe notices a communication of M. De Humboldt 
to the academy of sciences, it which it is mentioned@hat 
the mines of platina receutly a the Oural 
mountains are so rich that the article has In consequence 
falien two thirds in value. ‘I'he gold and platina produced | 
by the Uural mines in 1824, amounted to 19,500,000 
francs, while that produced by all the rest of Europe, 
Chili, and Colombia, amounted only to 9300 francs. The 
Oural mines now produce as much gold as those of Bra- 
zil did when they were most productive. The increased 
quantity of platina is of great interest in the arts. -The 
same work mentions, thata mass of pure gold has been 
foucd in the environs of Miaeski, weighing twenty five 
pounds. 


"The rebuilding of the bridge over the Kennebee river, 


at Augusta, has been commenced, and will be finished in ; 
the course of the summer’ 


Fratricipr.—Mr. Samuel Payne was shot with a 
rifle by his brother Richard '‘ayne, in Washington Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, a short time since. They were both arm- 
ed at the time of their meeting. ‘I'he quarrel originated 
in the settlement of their fathers estate. ; 


Oxn10.—A singular daring outrage was committed a 
few days since, at Columbus. A mob rushed into the 
jail, and caught hold of and pummelled the fellow con 
fined for robbing the State Treasury, { Rice. ]in an inhu- 
man manner. The citizens of Columbus looked upon it 


8 *0 serious a business, that they met to disclaim all par- 


|__Fire..—On the night of Tuesday last, the house of 
Mr. Lester Robins in the north east part of Johnstown 
N.Y. was destroyed by fire, together with all his furni- 
ture and about one hundred bushels of corn. 


| U.S. Senaror.—The Senate on Friday concurred 
, with the House in the election of Mr. Webster as Sena- 
lor to Congress for six years from the 4th of March last. 
His acceptance of the office will cause a vacancy in this 
district, of Representative to Congress. 


| Wolves._Wee learn from the Williamstown Advo- 
| cate, that several wolves have made their appearance on 
‘the range of the mountuins running west of that town, 
through the towns of New- Ashford, Hancock and Lanes- 
borough, ir: all which places they have done considera- 
ble mischief. In the three last mentioned towns, they 
have killed more than 400 sheep ; and in Lanesborough 
,alone, nearly three hundred. An attempt was made 
last week to dislodge the enemy, by uniting the forces of 
the four adjacent towns, in a simultaneous attack; Lanes- 
borough was to form a cordon on the south, New-Ash- 
ford, to range on the east, and Hancock on the west, 
‘while the citizens of Williamstown were to sweep the 
‘mountains from the North. Owing to some misunder- 
standing however, the plan was not carried into effect. 


, But another expedition of a similar character is contem- 
plated. 


Canwava Roav.—This is one among the subjects 
before the Legislature in which Massachusetts has an 
important interest, and Boston a peculiar one. The pa- 
| pers in relation to this road have been called up from the 
files of the Jast Legislature on motion of Mr. Davis of 
‘Boston, and referred to the committed on public lands. 
The proposed road is extended from the head of navi- 
gatio: on the Kennebec to Canada, and thence to Mon 
,treal and Quebec. The State of Maine has appropria- 
‘ted 5000 for completing the road to be expended when 
‘this state shall appropriate a like -um. 
‘pass through large tracts of land, belonging to Massa- 
|chusetts, and through others belonging in common to 
| Maine and Massachusetts. By completing the road, 
these lands, which are now comparatively of no value, 
will be brought into the market at a fair price. Massa- 
,chusetts has a direct and important interest in the en- 
hancement of the price of these lands. 

If the road be opened it will be the most eligible route 
for the pleasure travel from the South to Quebec and 
Montreal, as it will be an uninterrupted continuation of 
the Kennebec ~team Navigation Line, and Boston will 
consequently derive great benefit from the travel. The 
new channels of trade which will be opened by it, of 
which Boston will be the centre are worthy of much con- 
sideration.— Pat. 


A library is established at Erfurt, in Germany, by an 
association called ‘* the Society of the friends of youth, 


ing instruction and amusing book fir the children of the 
poor ; they are lent to them upon the responsibility of 
‘their parents, and five centimes or one cent is paid for 
‘the loan of each volume, and two if the volume has 
plates; the product of this moderate charge is laid out 


‘in the purchase of new works, the choice of which is 


'made with caze by directors. The directors call upon 
| parents in easy circumstances, to contribute to the pros- 
perity of the establishment by giving the books which 
‘they have bought for their childien, but of which they no 
‘longer make use. This institution is worthy of imita- 


tion—--Vewb’t Herald 


| Unhappy Event Duriug a heavy thunder shower, on 
Saturday afternoon last, a house in Mariborough street 
was struck by lightning, and a child of Mr John L. Til- 
‘ton, about eight years old was killed insiantneously, and 
a young lady, in the same room were injured by the flash. 
The child killed presented a slight bruise on the breast ; 
the other child was scorc!.ed in the face, and the females 
clothes were considerably burned. The electric fluid 
probably descended down the chimney, and went off by a 
window driving the sash several feet. The house was 
very much shattered 
Newb't Herald. 


Tue Rouine Passion strona 1n Deatu.—The 
‘following interesting and charcteristic anecdote we were 
| not before acquainted with: it is related in the Brooklyn 
| Star.—Bonaparte’s last faltering accents were about his 
‘son at the head of an arms. The great American patrio: 
and statesman expressed thoughts equally characteristic, 
| but a different turn of mind. Ace: rding to Wirt’s ova- 


ticipation. 


tion, ** Those who surrounded the death bed of Mr. Jef- 


The road is to}! 


and of the progress of knowledge,”’ the object of furnish-|_ 


ferson, report that, in the intervals of delirium that oc- 
curred, his miud manifestly relapsed to the age of the 
revolution. Hie talked, in broken sentences, of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, and the rest of that great machinery 
which he imagined to be still in action. One of his ex- 
clamations was—‘‘ warn the committee to be on their 
guard!”’ and he instantly rose in his bed, with the help of 


his attendants, and went through the act of writing a hur- 
ried note.”’ 


The late accounts from Greece are not altogether se 
favorable as the friends of that oppressed country would 
be gratified to receive—but the struggle which the people 
are making, we trust is notin vain, They still exhibit a 
most determined spirit, in support of their just rights, in 
resistance to the arbitrary and erael conduct of infidel 
invaders. Qn several occasions, they have had partial 
success over the Turkish and Egyptian troop. ‘The pro- 
visions forwarded from this country, and the contribu- 
tions from different parts of Europe, will be most oppor- 
tune. They will be encouraged and aided by these gen- 
erous Offerings. Their naval force is also strengthened 
| by the arrival of the frigate built at “ew York——and they 

will now be more able to prevent their enemies from send- 
ing succors to the army already in the Morea or in Atti- 
ca. But there is no prospect of a speedy termination ef 
the contest. the Porte will not agree to withdraw its 
troops—and the Greeks will not submit, except by an 
overpowering physica! force. 


Poetry.—A Mr. Blair, of Kentucky, has issued pro- 
posals for a volume of poetry. The following 1s an ex- 
tract from’ his advertisement:— 


**T wish for the sake of my wife and a sweet little 
cherub, both of whom have suffeered by the eecentricity 
of my nature, to publish to the world something that may 
save them from extreme indigence. I awake in the 
morning and see the dear little fellow kicking his Jegs 
and smiling at a father who has so often forgotten him, 
and must now call upon the public to take the boy from 
‘therushes. Nature (some folks say) has made me one 
on whom the Muse has put the inspiring mantle I nev- 
/er wish to roam on the flowery borders, but a rose with 
_a bud by her side, calls me into action. I shall know, if 
I get a sufficient number of subscribers, that Kentucky, 
| my native state, cansing. I know not how many pages 
| the book may contain; some of its ingredients may be 
' good, some I know are bad; but try the first edition—if 
‘it please I *}! make another trial. You’! find some wit 
and a little humor, with as little learning. 


I look to a country as kind as she ’s wild, 
Then look to my wife, and look to my child.”’ 


Marriep.—In this city on Sunday morning, by Rev 
Mr. Eaton, Mr. John Sowdon jr. to Miss Uharlotte Har- 
rison Capen, daughter of the late { homas C. Esq. 

On Friday morning by Rev. Mr. Buras, Mr. Edward 
Hefferman, to Miss Abigail Burgess, both of Sand- 
wich. 

By Rev. Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. John Wood to Miss 
Eliza Lovejoy. 

On Sunday Evening last, by Rev. Mr. Wisner, Mr. 
Baker Moseley to Miss Mary Howe.—Eben. Elms, Esq. 
to Miss Ellenor Waters. 

On Monday Evening by Rev. Mr. Gannet, Rey. 
Henry Ware to Miss Mary Pickard daughter of the late 
Mark P. Esq. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Isaac Cook, jr. of Brookline, 
to Miss Harriet W. Wilson, daughier of Mr. John 

In Dedham Mr. Moses Wratherbee to Miss Mille 


left but a moment, in a chair, 2 or 3 feet from the chamber 
window, Jeaning forward it lost its ballance, and was 
precipitated to the ground It languished four hours, and 
then resigned its spirit tothe God who gave it. 

In Cambridge on Saturday evening, Mrs Elizabeth 
Read, Widow of the late mr. James Read aged 87° 
In Roxbury, Mass. April 1st, mr. Francis Blanchard, 
|a revolutionary soldier, aged 72. He was in the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, Yorktown and at the taking of Cornwal- 
lis and Burgoyne; during which engagement it is believ- 
_ed he sustained the confidence and approbation of bis 
commanders; during the recent visit of Layfayette, to 
ovr country, the worthy Genera] distinguished this poor 
old soldier as having been a true and faithful advocate of 


| American Freedom. 
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Drepv.—On Friday afternoon last, Mary Ann Phelps, 
only child of Mr Charles Phelps, aged 2 years. The ent if 
pO | circumstance of its death were truely distressing; it was at Paw; 
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** Tho’ thus confin'd, my agile thoughts may fly 
‘** Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Olway, 


For the Mirror 
THE INVITATION. 
Beloved one, come forth | for not now doth the sun 
His scorching rays shed o’er the land,—he hath run 
His daily career, and the occident gleams 
With the bright ruddy glow of his last parting beams. 


Come forth, oh! come forth, —for the evening is bright: 
The moon is now shedding her mild beaming light, 
And the bright stars bedeck the blue concave on high, 
And Zephyrs invite as they glide softly by. 


Oh ! come, and with me, love, enjoy the fair scene : 

The earth is now dressed in her mantle of green ; 

The young flowers are spreading to view their gay 
bloom, 

And shedding abroad through the air their perfume. 


Then come,—‘or the moon, stars, and zephyrs, unite 

With the breath of sweet flowers, thy steps to invite. 

Oh ! come, and delay not,—invited by love, 

Will thy heart not rejoice its delights thus to prove ? 
Mt. 


THE BROKEN HEART: 
SHE sunk by slow degrees away, 
As gentle flowret’s droop and die, 
When sever’d from their parent spray ; 
But yet within her faded eye 
There was expression calm, though high, 
Se much of heav’n with earth was mix’d ; 
That as she yielded up her breath, 
Death seem’d to have no triumph there, 
For, oh ! she triumph’d over death. 


She fell, as falls the lonely dove, 
When sever’d from its beauteous mate ; 
Yet thinking more of him whose love 
Had made her own heart desolate, 
Than of her own bright visions cross’d, 
All for which life is valued, lost. 
She sank by slow degrees away, 
So calmly from her sorrows borne, 
°T was like the opening bloom of day, 
Sco seftly spread—ye scarce can say, 
Which is the twilight, which the morn. 
THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED. 


[From the Spanish of Luis Ponce de Leon.} 
Alma region luciente, 


Prado de bien andanza que ni al hielo, &c. 
Region of life and light ! 


Land of the good whose earthly toils are o’er ! 
Nor frost nor heat may blight 
Thy vernal beauty ; fertile shore, 


Yielding thy blessed fruit for evermore ! 


There, without crook or sling 


Walks the good shepherd ; blossoms white and red 


Round his temples cling ; 
And, to sweet pastures led, 
His own loved flock beneath his eyes are fed. 


He guides, and near him they 

Follow delighted ; for he makes them go 
Where dwells eternal May, 

And heavenly roses blow, 

Deathless, and gathered but again to grow. 


He leads them to the height 
Named of the infinite and long sought Good, 


And fountains of delight ;— 
And where his feet have stood 
Springs up, along the way, their tender food. 


And when, in the mid skies : 

The climbiag sun has reached his highest bound, 
Reposing as he lies, 

With all his flock around, 

He witches the still air with modulated sound. 


From his sweet lute flow forth 
Immortal harmonies of power to still 
All passions born of earth, 

And draw the ardent will 

Its destiny of goodness to fulfill. 


Might but a little part, 

A wandering breath of that high melody, 

Descend into my heart, 

And change it till it be 

Transformed and swallowed up, oh love, in thee ; 
Ah then my soul should know, 

Beloved ! where thou liest at noon of day, 

And from this place of woe 

Released, should take its way 

To mingle with thy flock, and never stray. _B. 


STANZAS. 


While my bosom the sweet little messenger held, 
As the noontide of manhood beamed warm on my day, 
Like the frost work of morning it melted away. 


I have wept—who has not ? and tear as it fell 
Bore with it the sorrow that caused it to swell ; 
Even grief was dissolved in the warm tide of tears, 
And remembrance was lost in the current of years. 


I have err’4—who has not ? tis the frailty of all, 


But the wild song of folly rose high on the wind, 
And the feeling was lost in the riot of mind. 


I have bowed—who has not ? to the being above, 
Whose attribute mercy, is given in love ; 
Nor folly nor manhood, nor years as they roll, 
Can efface the best feeling that clings to my soul. 
For the Mirror. 
TO MARIAN. 
My Marian thou art faithless grown, 
I cannot love thee more : 
Thy sweetly soothing melting tones 
No more for me shall gently lower. 


Thy locks which once did shine so bright, 
Shall shine no more for me. 

Thine eyes that shot forth radiant light, 

I ne’er again shall see. 


Thy lovely and thy gentle smile, 

Has vanished from my view ; 

That look which once did care beguile 
Has fled as quickly too. 


Ah, thou art faithless dear, 

Too faithless now for me, 

Ah do not now again appear, 

*T would be too sad a sight for me. 


HEAVEN. 

There is a heaven ! 

This shred of life cannot be all the web 

Nature hath wrought to gover: divine spirits, 

There is a heaven because there’s misery. 


The divine power ever blest and good, 
Made not the world for an ill natured jest, 


{To sport himself in pains of those he made. 


I have loved —who has not ? and the charm was dispell’d, 


And to grieve when too late, with ‘‘uur face te the wall,” 


—— 


MISCi. LLANEOUS 


* Blending the useful with the «weet ” 


THs SLEEPING SEWTINGL, 


«“ The army of Italy under general Buonaparte, 
having been engaged against the Austrians during 
the whole of one day, at length terminated the 
battle, by gaining a complete victory at the very 
moment when the declining suo threw a parting 
xleam upon the westerm horizon. During the pe- 
riod of this conflict, and the two foregoing days, 
the troops had not tasted repose, and the complete 
ilight of the enemy, at this particular juncture, was 
therefore the more fortunate, as the French were 
thus enabled to enjoy that repose during the night, 
of which they most gladly took ihe advantage. 

‘« Notwithstanding this harrassed state of the ar- 
my it was necessary to establish outposts; when a 
grenadier, stationed upon this service, which pre- 
cluded the idea of rest, be ng quite exhausted with 
fatigue, fell asleep at his post. 

‘«‘ Napoleon, who offered up his own repose asa 
sacrifice to the more imperious calls of promptituds 
and glory, proceeded, alone, to visit the outskirts of 
the camp, and in this survey arrived at the post of 
the sleeping -entinel, who could hardly be deemed 
guilty of a breach of duty, but the unwilling victim 
of extreme fatigue, that totally overpowered him. 

‘* Buonaparte, unmindful of his dignity, and ac- 
tuated only by noble motives, took up the soldi 


Vou. 


musket, which laid beside him, when, placing it | 


upon his own shoulder, he continued to mount 
guard for nearly an hour, in order to insure the 
safety of the camp. The grenadier at length awoke, 
and sought for his piece in vain, but by the light 


of the moon perceived the general, who had thus | 


paid respect to his repose. 

1am undone!” voriferated the soldier, 
recognising Napoleon, whose lineaments are grav- 
en upon the heart of every warrior. 

«No, my friend,” replied the general with ex- 
treme affability, at the same time surrendering 
his musket, ‘the battle was obstinate and long 
enough contested to excuse your having thus yield 
ed tu the impulse of fatigue ; one moment. of it 
attention, however, might endanger the safety of 
the camp ; I was awake, and have only to advise, 


that you would be more upon your guard for the 
future !” 


@Laws or Honor.—As much talk has been et 
pended with regard to the right of the challenging 
party to choose his wexpon, perhaps the following 
story may settle the question:—.Some years ago, am 
American captain was challenged by a French ger- 
tleman in Paris. ‘The captain had been a whaler, 


and chose the harpoon for his weapon. The. 


Frenchman shrugged his shoulders—* Eh, diable, 
jane scais pas, vat is de harpoon; I vill meet you, 
as un jintilhomme, vith my small «word’-—but the 
old whaler was inexorable. 
mitted to a court of honor, which decided that the 
Frenchman must fight with the harpoon, or apole 
gise. He shrugged his shoulders a second time— 


‘‘Begar, Monsieur captaine, I beg pardon, | ave 


‘The dispute was sub- ' 


no skill in de harpoon; I am not one whale, I beg 
pardon begar.” Thus matters ended peaceably, — 


and the harpeon of the Nantucket whaler did not 
make a pincushion of the body of the Gaul. 


Which is the deepest, the longest, the broadest, — 
and the smallest grave in Esther church-yard? © 


That in which Miles Button Jies buried; for t © 


contains Miles below the sed, Miles 1n length, and 


Miles in breadth—and yet it is only a Butior 


hole. 
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